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CHAPTER  I 


COMBAT  POWER  AMD  FIRE  SUPPORT 

The  importance  of  firepower  as  an  integral  part  of 
total  combat  power  is  well  known  and  accepted.  US  Army  doc¬ 
trine  is  replete  with  references  to  firepower  and  its  signi¬ 
ficance  in  developing  combat  power.  For  example,  according 
to  FK  6-20,  combat  power  equals  maneuver  plus  firepower.  A 
major  portion  of  firepower  is  indirect  fire  support,  and  the 
great  majority  of  indirect  fire  support  is  field  artillery. 
Hence,  one  can  conclude  that  field  artillery  support  is  a  ma¬ 
jor  element  of  combat  power.  With  the  introduction  into  the 
force  of  the  Ml  Abrams  tank,  the  M2  Bradley  Infantry  Fighting 
Vehicle  (IFV),  the  M3  Cavalry  Fighting  Vehicle  (CFV)  and  other 
modernization  efforts,  providing  this  critical  fire  support  has 
taken  on  some  new  challenges.  The  battlefield  will  no  longer 
be  the  same  because  of  the  speed  of  the  Ml,  M2  and  M3.  (From 
this  point  on  references  to  the  M2  apply  equally  to  the  H3» ) 
Fire  Support  Team  (FIST)  vehicles,  most  of  which  are  currently 
Ml  13s  cannot  operate  at  the  speed  of  the  Ml  and  M2  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  FIST  is  frequently  out  of  position  and  unable  to 
properly  perform  his  fire  support  functions.  Maneuver  batta¬ 
lion  ARTEP  evaluations  in  1983  in  the  3d  Mechanized  Infantry 
Division  highlighted  as  a  real  problem  the  inability  of  the 
FIST  chief  to  keep  up. ^  Major  units  which  have  expressed  a 
concern  about  FIST  mobility  include  the  1st  Armor  Division, 

2nd  Armor  Division,  3d  Mechanized  Infantry  Division,  3th  Mecha- 
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nized  Infantry  Division  and  the  III  Corps.  Shown  at  appen¬ 
dix  1  are  some  of  the  comments  of  general  officers  relative 
to  this  problem.  Furthermore,  the  FIST  1 1 1 1 which  always 
presented  a  unique  signature  because  of  the  four  antennae, 
now  presents  an  even  more  unique  signature  because  it  is  one 
of  the  only  Ml  13s  to  be  found  on  the  battlefield  with  mechan¬ 
ized  and  armor  forces.  On  exercises  at  the  National  Training 
Center  the  FIST  vehicle  was  "killed"  very  early  in  force  on 
force  exercises  because  of  the  FIST  vehicle's  unique  signature.-* 
The  direct  support  artillery  for  mechanized  and  armor  units, 
the  K109  howitzer  battalion,  suffers  from  a  significant  speed 
differential  in  comparison  to  the  Ml  and  K 2  equipped  forces. 
Furthermore,  with  the  addition  of  TACFIRE  and  BCS  to  the  field 
artillery  battalions,  these  battalions  have  become  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  and  more  capable,  but  they  have  suffered  a  degradation 
in  mobility  because  of  the  increased  displacement  times.  Further¬ 
more,  FIST  Force  Development  Testing  and  Experimentation  II 
(FIST  FDTE  II),  using  modernized  equipment,  revealed  that  digi¬ 
tal  communications  suffered  in  high  speed  environments  and  that 
FIST  had  to  slow  down  or  go  to  voice . communications. ^  Field 
Manual  100-5,  in  discussing  firepower,  states  that  firepower 
must  have  the  "tactical  mobility  necessary  to  place  weapons 
within  range  of  critical  targets..."  Exercises  at  the  National 
Training  Center  have  shown  examples  where  field  artillery  units 
were  out  of  range  to  support  fast  moving  Ml  and  M2  equipped 
forces.  Other  examples  of  this  include  the  Pe forger  exercises 
of  1982,  1983  and  1934*  On  other  occasions  the  field  artillery 
units  were  on  the  road  trying  to  catch  up  with  these  rapid  moving 
Ml  and  M2  forces,  or  attempting  to  get  into  position  where  they 
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could  provide  the  needed  fire  support.  As  a  result  of  the  high 
speeds  of  these  maneuver  units  and  the  ability  to  employ  them 
deeply  in  accordance  with  current  doctrine,  a  large  percentage 
of  the  targets  requiring  attack  by  field  artillery  may  be  long 
range  fires  because  of  the  inability  of  the  field  artillery  to 
maintain  proper  positioning.  This  presents  the  field  artillery¬ 
man  with  an  ammunition  management  problem  because  only  a  portion 
of  his  ammunition  can  be  fired  at  these  long  ranges.  Because 
the  FIST  is  operating  in  one  of  the  few  K1 13s  within  the  maneu¬ 
ver  force,  maintenance  of  this  vehicle  is  another  challenge  to 
be  overcome.  V.'ith  the  exceptions  of  the  maintenance  and  the 
signature  problems  of  the  FIST  in  an  hi  13,  all  of  the  other 
problems  result  from  the  mobility  differential  between  the  hi 
ana  F2  and  the  current  inventory  of  field  artillery  equipment. 
Field  artillery  doctrine  is  extremely  clear  concerning  the  mo¬ 
bility  of  fire  support  assets.  "On  the  Airland  Battlefield, 
fire  support  must  be  as  mobile  as  the  supported  force.  To  ensure 
fire  support  mobility,  firo  support  officers  (FSB)  must  coordi¬ 
nate  closely  with  supported  commanders  to  make  sure  that  fire 
support  assets  are  always  available  to  provide  close  and  con¬ 
tinuous  s u... port.  Then  a  brigade  or  task  force  maneuvers  against 
the  enemy,  fire  support  moves  in  depth  and  laterally  across  the 
zone. .. Still ,  a  unit  must  be  mobile  enough  to  reposition  for¬ 
ward  in  support  of  an  attack  or  laterally  and  in  depth  to  de¬ 
feat  a  threat  or  penetration  anywhere  in  the  zone  of  the  supported 
or  adjacent  force,  hobility  is  critical  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  our  combined  ar...s  tea n."^  And,  according  to  other  doctrinal 
guidance  discussing  speed,  artillery  has  to  have  enough  mobility 
to  keep  up  with  the  action  in  the  area  of  the  supported  force. ? 
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THE  PROBLEM 


The  importance  of  mobility  in  providing  adequate 
fire  support  and  the  importance  of  fire  support  to  combat 
power  is  clearly  stated  and  cannot  be  overlooked.  Despite 
all  the  references  to  mobility  in  doctrine,  there  appears  to 
have  been  little  emphasis  by  the  field  artillery  community  on 
mobility  for  the  current  inventory  of  equipment.  In  fact,  it 
is  only  very  recently  that  any  real  concern  with  mobility  has 
been  shown.  According  to  an  article  in  Army  magazine  the  widely 
acclaimed  fire  support  mission  area  analysis  identified  prob¬ 
lems  with  communications,  target  acquisition,  poor  delivery 

Q 

system  performance  and  limited  lethality  of  ammunition.  Mo¬ 
bility  was  not  identified  as  a  major  issue.  The  article  goes 
on  to  discuss  how  the  field  artillery  will  focus  on  providing 
decision  makers  with  deeper  target  acquisition  capability.  This 
will  only  exacerbate  the  mobility  problem  and  the  long  range 
fires  needed.  In  a  similar  manner,  a  recent  article  in  ! Mili¬ 
tary  Review  describes  the  field  artillery  of  today  and  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  article  repeatedly  talks  about  the  ability  of  field 
artillery  to  attack  deep  targets.  In  fact  it  defines  deep  tar¬ 
gets  for  today  ae  "20  kilometers  beyond  the  front  line  of  troops," 

G 

and  for  tomorrow  deep  targets  will  be  even  at  greater  ranges. 
Hence,  the  problem:  Accomplishing  the  "mobility"  required  with 
the  current  inventory  of  equipment  and  solving  the  attendant 
problems  stemming  from  the  mobility  differential. 
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CHAPTER  II 


DISCUSSION 

The  subjects  discussed  above  highlight  some  real 
problems  which  must  be  dealt  with  immediately  if  adequate  fire 
support  is  to  be  provided.  The  issues  warranting  examination 
in  greater  detail  fall  into  one  of  two  areas:  FIST  vehicle  or 
firing  elements. 

FIST  VEHICLE 

The  speed  and  signature  of  the  Ml  13  have  made  the  job 
of  the  FIST  chief  working  with  Ml  and  M2  equipped  units  an  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  task.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  FIST  chief 
runs  the  very  high  risk  of  being  outrun  and  finding  himself 
out  of  position.  On  the  other  hand,  when  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  maneuver  unit  formations,  because  of  his  signature,  he  has 
a  high  probability  of  being  identified  and  neutralized  by  the 
enemy.  Close  Support  Study  Group  III  ( CSSG  III),  a  TEA DOC  char¬ 
tered  study  conducted  by  the  Field  Artillery  School  completed  in 
late  1984,  has  concluded  that  the  FIST  needs  to  be  equipped  with 
an  M2  Bradley  variant  in  order  to  properly  perform  his  duties 
(this  pertains  only  to  those  FIST  elements  with  mechanized  in¬ 
fantry,  armor  and  cavalry  units).  Because  of  the  current  unavail¬ 
ability  of  the  FIST  variant  of  the  Bradley,  the  study  recommended, 
and  it  is  the  Field  Artillery  School's  position,  to  purchase 
FISTV  (FIST  vehicle)  K93ls  as  an  interim  solution  until  a  Bradley 
variant  is  available.1^  The  M981  was  originally  planned  to  re¬ 
place  the  Mil 3  for  all  FIST  elements.  This  M98 1  FISTV  is  an 
Ml  13  family  vehicle,  and  although  it  remains  slower  than  mod- 
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ernized  heavy  forces  and  also  still  has  a  unique  signature, 
it  does  have  several  features  which  make  it  more  advantageous 
than  the  Ml  13  currently  being  used  by  the  FIST.  Other  consider¬ 
ations,  some  of  which  have  been  tried  in  units  both, in  CONUS 
and  Germany,  include  putting  the  FIST  chief. in  the  M2  IFV  or 
the  Ml  tank. 1 1  Doing  this  essentially  eliminated  the  problems 
of  signature  and  nobility  differential.  Furthermore  ,  when  the 
FIST  chief  was  in  the  Bradley  or  Abrams  of  the  company  commander, 
the  coordination  with  the  maneuver  commander  by  the  FIST  chief 
was  certainly  facilitated.  The  major  disadvantage  found  to 
these  options  were  communications  deficiencies  for  the  FIST 
chief,  tne  fact  that  the  FIST  chief  also  had  to  act  as  a  crew 
member,  the  degradation  to  the  company  commander's  flexibility 
to  command  and  control  because  he  was  tied  to  the  FIST  chief 
and  vice  versa.  The  communications  deficiencies  centered  around 
the  insufficient  number  of  radios  for  both  the  company  commander 
and  the  FIST  chief  based  upon  their  individual  requirements. 

Some  units  rigged  specialized  radio  mounts  to  accommodate  the 
FIST  chief's  needs,  but  these  local  fixes  were  only  partially 
satisfactory.  The  major  problem  with  having  the  FIST  chief  in 
the  Ml  or  M2  was  that  the  FIST  chief  could  not  perform  as  a  crew 
member  and  FIST  chief  simultaneously.  This  was  especially  true 
when  the  vehicle  was  involved  in  actual  fighting.  In  the  tank 
the  FIST  ciiief  served  as  the  loader.  If  he  were  to  perform  fire 
support  functions  then  the  tank  could  not  be  properly  fought 
and  most  maneuver  commanders  felt  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
give  up  the  capability  of  the  tank.  In  the  Bradley  the  FIST 
chief  performed  gunner  duties.  In  this  case,  if  the  Bradley 
was  actually  engaged  in  fighting,  the  track  commander  could  use 
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Although  the  difficulties  in  providing  the  requisite 
fire  support  to  these  fast-moving  hi  and  '.'.2.  equipped  forces  has 
been  experienced  throughout  trie  Amy,  there  are  solutions  to 
t.iese  problems,  some  of  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  napei . 
These  solutions  have  cose  about  because  of  the  actions  of  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  field  discovering  innovative  ways  to  accomplish  the 
mission  with  the  resources  available,  however,  even  with  these 
innovative  solutions,  providing  adequate  fire  support  is  diffi¬ 
cult  at  best,  and  will  not  always  be  possible  pivc-n  existing 
circumstances.  Bone  actions  at  higher  levels  are  needed.  Cue 
decision  which  has  been  made  since  the  inception  of  this  study 
has  been  the  selection  of  a  Bradley  variant  for  the  FIST  in 
amor,  mechanized  infantry  and  cavalry  forces.  This  decision 
will  solve  most  of  the  FIST  problems.  There  are  still  cany  oth 
actions  needed.  One  is  the  reorganization  to  the  3  A  b  con¬ 
figuration  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  give  tne  field  artil 
lory  battalion  commanders  greater  flexibility  and  freedom  of  ac 
tion  for  positioning  his  firing  elements.  Another  is  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  increase  the  range-  of  cannon  artillery. 

A1  so  needed  is  more  frequent  application  of  decentralized  com¬ 
mand  and  control.  Of  paramount  importance  are  decisions  which 
will  cause  field  artillery  units  to  acquire  mobility  comparable 
to  that  of  the  supported  maneuver  units.  Finally,  maneuver  con 
manders  must  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  these  problems 
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rill  facilitate  repositioning  more  quickly  when  the  situation 


dictates.  Along  these  lines,  use  of  dedicated  batteries  night 
prove  beneficial,  especially  with  eight  gun  batteries.  Dedi¬ 
cated  '  batteries  is  decentralization  to  the  maximum  and  allows 
the  most  responsive  artillery  possible. 
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nay,  in  fact,  be  in  better  position  to  support  the  action 
if  they  were  inside  the  boundaries  of  the  supported  maneuver 
force.  The  coordinating,  of  fires  across  boundaries  is  easily 
accomplished.  Also,  having  the  field  artillery  units  in  an¬ 
other  area  m ay  even  give  the  maneuver  forces  more  maneuver 
flexibility  and  freedom  of  action.  Furthermore,  in  airland 
battle  where  there  is  emphasis  on  lateral  movement  by  .-..aneuver 
forces,  the  field  artillery  positioned  in  adjacent  sectors 


r..r.y  be  better  located  to  suonurt  the  action. 


order  to  take 


advantage  of  other  artillery  within  supporting  range,  fire 
support  sections  at  higher  headquarters  need  to  be  involved, 
dorps  Artillery  may  play  a  major  role  in  this.  Tnc-ir  units 
may  be  critical  to  providing  continuous  fire  support  tcr.ec 
the  extended  battlefield  of  the  airland  battle.  Careful  po¬ 
sitioning  of  these  Dorps  Artillery  assets  and  ..roper  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  tactical  missions  for  the:.:  could  well  determine 
v hot. .or  the  necessary  field  artillery  is  in  the  ,  rc_.er  posi¬ 
tion  when  .needed  to  cc-mlcne-nt  the  fires  of  the  direct  su  ort 


-.r  reinforcing  field  artillery. 


,on si  aeration  oy  g-r  .  0  .-.r- 


Ui__erv.  as  t:.  une  e: .gj.oymt-..z  01  ;,ar.cc  with  a  range  of  sixty 
kilo. .store-  could  be  very  important.  This  \vea_cu  system  can 
be  o;;trc..ciy  effective  against  deep  and  lucrative  targets.  Jt 
might  be  advisable  to  decentralize  control  in  field  artillery 
organizations  as  ::uch  as  possible.  This  will  allow  them  to 
react  more  quickly  and  to  be  more  responsive  to  the  fire  sup go 
requirements  of  the  maneuver  force.  Decentralization,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  will  permit  the  establishment  of  responsive  fire  re¬ 
quest  channels  and  procedures,  koreover,  decentralization 


this  is  an  old  principle., it  has  never  been  more  complex  or 
important.  Fire  support  officers  who  know  v/hat  the  maneuver 
commander  is  planning  can  insure  that  the  supporting  artillery 
is  informed  so  that  they  can  take  any  preparatory  actions  which 
enable  them  to  better  react  and  be  at  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time.  Additionally,  when  the  fire  support  officer  fore¬ 
sees  problems  in  providing  the  requisite  fire  support  from  tne 
supporting  artillery  because  of  range  limitations  or  excessive 
movement  requirements,  he  can  coordinate  with  other  artillery 
in  the  area  that  might  be  able  to  provide  additional  supporting 
fires  and  bolster  the  fires  of  the  assigned  direct  support  ar¬ 
tillery.  Along  the  same  lines,  the  fire  support  officer  can 
coordinate  the  use  of  attack  helicopters  and  close  air  support 
to  cover  those  areas  which  surface  fires  cannot  adequately  en¬ 
gage.  Finally,  if  there  simply  is  no  way  to  provide  the  desired 
fire  support,  the  fire  support  officer  should  so  advise  the  man¬ 
euver  commander  so  that  he  can  modify  hie  maneuver  scheme,  or 
as  a  minimum,  operate  with  full  knowledge  that  he  is  at  risk 
because  of  inadequate  fire  support. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  field  artillery  firing  units 
can  be  pre-positioned  so  as  to  be  in  position  to  better  support 
maneuver  forces.  It  may  be  necessary  to  pre-position  in  less 
secure  areas  and  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  provide  security 
forces  for  the  field  artillery  units.  The  risn  involved  may 
be  warranted  depending  upon  the  importance  of  the  operation, 
the  degree  of  risk  involved  and  other  means  of  fire  support 
available.  Pre-positioning  in  areas  outside  of  the  maneuver 
unit  boundaries  may  be  advisable  on  e.  battlefield  with  non¬ 
linear  characteristics.  By  doing  this,  field  artillery  units 


will  have  a  reinforcing  or  general  support  reinforcing  battalion 
available  to  provide  additional  fires.  However,  even  the  general 
support  and  general  support  reinforcing  artillery  do  not  always 
possess  the  range  capability  desired.  See  appendix  2  for  range 
capabilities.  Again,  by  careful  planning  and  coordination  the 
movement  and  positioning  of  firing  units  can  allow  the/:}  to  help 
attack  long  range  targets.  It  is  important  to  note  at  this 
point,  however,  that  with  the  increased  emphasis  on  the  rear 
battle  and  availability  of  field  artillery  to  support  it,  there 
may  be  less  otner  field  artillery  availaDie  for  the  direct  sup¬ 
port  artillery  to  call  for  assistance,  finally,  the  proper  use 
of  the  other  artillery  that  may  be  in  range  can  offer  the  sane 
advantages.  All  artillery  in  range  should  be  considered  for 
use,  regardless  of  its  tactical  mission.  ith  the  adaition 
of  the  longer  ranges  and  increased  firepower  available  with  the 
Multiple  launch  Socket  System  (hi, S3),  we  now  have  a  weapon  to 
supplement  the  direct  support  artillery  better  than  the  eight 
inch  howitzer  general  support  system.  The  'HLP3  can  achieve  a 
range  in  excess  of  thirty  kilometers,  whereas  the  eight  inch 
howitzer  has  a  range  comparable  to  the  155^-  direct  support 
artillery.  .Vith  the  HL2S,  a  single  launcher  firing  its  pod  of 
twelve  rockets  (nine  launchers  per  battery)  can  cover  an  area 
of  six  football  fields  with  nearly  eight  thousand  submunitions 
in  less  than  a  minute.  A  terminally  guided  warhead, as  well  as 
anti-armor  nine  warheads, are  currently  under  development  for 
the  KLRS.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  actions  that  can 
be  taken  and  insure  that  field  artillery  is  continually  able 
to  provide  support,  is  the  proper  coordination  by  fire  support 
officers  at  battalion,  brigade  and  division  levels.  Although 
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of  ammunition  which  may  be  needed  for  core  lucrative  long  range 
targets  later.  Then  both  white  and  green  bag  propellant  can  be 
used,  the  selection  of  green  bag  (shorter  maximum  range)  propel¬ 
lant  mist  tame  priority  in  order  to  save  white  bag  propellant 
for  longer  range  targets.  Both  of  these  actions  will  increase 
the  availability  of  those  ammunition  resources  needed  for  cri¬ 
tical  long  range  targets.  Another  consideration  is  to  wore 
effectively  use  close  air  support  and  attach  helicopters.  The 
addition  of  the  combat  aviation  brigade  should  provide  some 
significant  help  in  this  area.  Also,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  using  longer  range  rocket  and  missile  systems.  Better 
positioning  of  firing  elements  can  also  reduce  the  long  range 
requirements.  .'.'hen  field  artillery  battalions  transition  to 
the  3  A  6  concept  (three  batteries  of  eight  guns  each)  field 
artillery  battalion  commanders  will  have  basically  six  firing 
elements  to  position  rather  than  the  three  under  the  current 
six  gun  battery  organization.  An  eight  gun  battery  will  nave 
the  capability  of  functioning  with  two  firing  elements  of  fnur 
gur.s  each.  These  elements  may  be  separated  by  several  milo¬ 
meters.  Hence,  with  six  firing  elements,  tne  field  artillery 
battalion  commander  will  have  greater  movement  and  positioning 
flexibility,  and  with  proper  planning  should  be  able  to  better 
position  and  move  his  firing  elements  to  preclude  firing  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  long  range  fires,  regardless  of  the  speed  of  the 
maneuver  elements.  Another  way  in  which  the  field  artilleryman 
can  reduce  the  out  of  range  or  long  range  target  problem  is 
through  proper  coordination  with  other  available  field  artillery 
assets.  In  most  cases  the  direct  support  artillery  battalion 


the  FIST  chief  is  in  his  Ml  13  and  will  have  to  be  considered 
when  the  FIST  chief  is  ultimately  in  the  Bradley  variant.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  this  has  been  dealt  with  ever  since  the  inception  of 
the  FIST  concept.  The  only  other  disadvantage  to  this  is  that 
the  Bradley  may  not  be  optimally  positioned  as  a  fighter  in 
order  that  it  be  positioned  to  allow  the  FIST  chief  to  most 
effectively  perform  his  fire  support  duties.  The  worst  case 
is  that  it  reduces  the  combat  capability  of  the  company  by  one 
Bradley.  ..fter  consideration  of  all  aspects,  putting  the  FIST 
chief  in  a  Bradley  other  than  the  company  commander's  vehicle 
is  the  best  solution.  Leaving  the  FIST  chief  in  the  M 113  in 
an  infantry  battalion  has  too  many  inherent  disadvantages  which 
have  already  been  discussed. 

FI  FI  -,G  BLBFB  TS 

Although  the  decision  has  been  made  to  upgrade  the 
mobility  of  the  FIST,  there  has  been  little  done  concerning  the 
i..  ability  of  the  remainder  of  the  fire  support  package.  Sou  se¬ 
quent  ly,  th-:  i  ruble. .s  of  keeping  firing  elements  within  range, 
and  long  ra.._e  fires  with  the  concomitant  need  to  properly  man¬ 
age  a: ...  uniticn,  do  not  disappear  with  the  arrival  of  the  Bradley 
variant  7I3T7.  These  issues  need  to  be  addressed  now  as  well  as 
in  the  future.  In  the  case  of  long  range  fires  and  the  resulting 
ammunition  management  problems,  there  are  several  actions  which 
can  be  taken.  The  proper  target  selection  and  the  careful  se¬ 
lection  of  ammunition  for  the  attack  of  the  target  are  very  im¬ 
portant.  To  fire  on  long  range  targets  when  the  probability  of 
achieving  the  desired  results  is  low  will  result  in  the  expenditure 
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functioning  as  FIST  chiefs  when  available. 

In  the  case  of  the  Bradley  battalion, the  FIST  chief 
can  best  perforin  his  duties  in  a  Bradley.  The  FIST  chief  could 
be  positioned  either  in  the  company  commander's  vehicle  or  in 
another  Bradley  to  be  selected  by  the  company  commander.  Con¬ 
sider  first,  the  option  of  putting  the  FIST  chief  in  the  com¬ 
pany  commander's  Bradley.  The  fighting  contribution  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  Bradley  to  the  infantry  company  is  not  as  significant  or 
critical  as  that  of  an  K1  to  the  tank  company.  In  usual  situa¬ 
tions,  the  FIST  chief  has  the  opportunity  to  perform  his  fire 
support  functions  rather  than  the  duties  of  a  crew  member  (a 
gunner  in  a  Bradley).  However,  when  the  company  commander’s 
vehicle  is  engaged  in  direct  fighting,  the  company  commander 
can  use  his  override  capability  and  fight  the  vehicle  himself 
rather  than  require  the  FIST  chief  to  do  so.  This  technique 
allows  the  FIST  chief  to  perform  fire  support  functions.  It 
should  be  noted  that  operating  in  this  manner  will  cause  the 
company  commander  to  fight  his  vehicle  at  the  expense  of  exer¬ 
cising  command  and  control  over  his  company  and  this  trade  off 
needs  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  There  are  some  maneuver 
commanders  who  are  not  going  to  accept  this  degradation  to 
their  command  and  control.  In  these  cases,  another  possibility 
is  to  put  the  FIST  chief  in  a  Bradley  other  than  the  company 
commander's.  This  solution  still  eliminates  the  mobility  dif¬ 
ferential,  signature  and  maintenance  problems.  The  major  draw¬ 
back  to  this  is  that  it  separates  the  FIST  chief  from  the  com¬ 
pany  commander.  However,  this  is  not  a  really  insurmountable 
problem  and,  in  fact,  is  something  that  must  be  dealt  with  if 


should  remain  in  his  assigned  Ml  13  until  such  time  as  the  1.981 
is  available,  and  eventually  the  Bradley  variant.  (As  an  aside, 
the  Bradley  variant  will  still  provide  somewhat  of  a  signature 
within  a  tank  battalion  formation,  but  that  will  be  minimized 
when  task  forces  of  armor  and  infantry  are  used.)  •  There  are 
some  actions  that  can  be  taken  to  minimize  the  shortcomings 
associated  with  the  use  of  the  i  1 1 1 3  for  the  FIST  chief.  In 
the  area  of  maintenance,  provisions  need  to  be  made  to  insure 
availability  of  parts  and  maintenance  personnel  with  K113  ex¬ 
perience.  This  should  not  be  that  difficult  for  the  next  fev; 
years.  In  order  to  offset  the  mobility  differential,  the  com¬ 
pany  commander  and  the  FIST  chief  need  to  be  especially  sensi¬ 
tive  to  this  problem  and  tame  whatever  actions  they  can  to 
alleviate  the  problem.  Some  actions  that  may  prove  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  are:  (1)  keeping  the  FIST  chief  well  informed  as  to 
the  tactical  situation  and  plans,  so  that  he  can  anticipate 
and  be  active  initially  -  this  is  necessary  for  proper  fire 
support  coordination  anyway  is  unacceptable  that  as  has 

happened  on  some  occasions  the  FIST  chief  was  forgotten  when 
the  maneuver  commander  briefed  leaders  on  movement  plans);  (2) 
pre-positioning  the  FIST  vehicle  along  the  route  of  movement  if 
time  and  the  situation  permit;  (3)  putting  the  FIST  chief  ve¬ 
hicle  in  the  front  of  the  formation  initially  when  the  situation 
allows;  (4)  moving  the  FIST  chief  with  the  company  commander 
in  his  vehicle  (and  allowing  him  to  use  one  of  the  radios  on  a 
temporary  basic  or  to  carry  his  own  pack  mounted  radio  gear) 
on  a  fact  moving  situation  and  letting  the  remainder  of  the  FIST 
bring  the  M 1 1 3  forward  and  allow  the  FIST  chief  to  move  to  the 
M 1 1 3  when  it  is  in  position;  and  (5)  augmenting  the  FIST  with 
Sombat  Observation  Lasing  Teams  (COLT)  and  airborne  observers 


become  available,  the  problems  of  the  mobility  differential, 
signature  and  maintenance  will  disappear.  In  the  meantime,  the 
M981  FISTV  appears  to  be  the  most  attractive  option.  Until  such 
time  as  FIST  chiefs  are  issued  the  K93ls,  there  appear  to  be  two 
solutions  to  the  problem  which  are  being  used  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  success  throughout  the  Army.1^  The  first  is  to  do  the 
best  possible  with  the  K113.  The  second  is  to  put  the  FIST 
chief  in  either  an  Ml  or  an  M2  and  to  eliminate  the  problems 
of  mobility,  signature  and  maintenance,  and  to  accept  the  de¬ 
gradation  of  his  ability  to  perform  fire  support  duties  when 
required  to  perform  as  a  vehicle  crew  member.  My  own  choice, 
based  on  personal  experience  and  on  the  experiences  of  several 
other  previous  battalion  commanders  (both  field  artillery  and 
maneuver),  is  to  use  a  combination  of  the  two  options. 

In  the  case  of  an  K1  tank  battalion, the  evidence 
supports  leaving  the  FIST  chief  in  his  I;  1 1 3 •  As  a  member  of  an 
Ml  tank  crev;  his  crew  duties,  visibility  from  the  tank  and  avail¬ 
able  communications  will  too  severely  degrade  his  fire  support 
functions.  Moreover,  if  his  presence  in  the  tank  causes  the 
maneuver  commander  to  keep  that  tank  out  of  the  fight,  that  will 
degrade  the  capability  of  the  tank  companytoo  severely,  especially 
with  the  numerical  superiority  of  tanks  the  US  Army  expects  to 
face  in  potential  adversaries.  The  fire  support  to  be  gained 
by  allowing  the  FIST  chief  to  devote  all,  or  most  of  his  time 
to  fire  support  functions,  will  probably  not  be  that  great  any¬ 
way.  This  inadequate  fire  support  would  be  a  result  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  FIST  chief  to  properly  perform  his  duties  in  an 
Ml  tank,  as  mentioned  earlier,  because  of  limited  visibility  and 
communications.  Therefore,  the  Ml  tank  battalion  FIST  chief 


CHAPTER  III 


PRACTICAL  SOLUTIONS 

The  problems  discussed  create  some  significant  issues 
for  which  solutions  must  be  provided  if  maneuver  units  are  to 
be  assured  of  adequate  fire  support.  There  are  some  practical 
solutions  which  are  being  used  now. 

FIST  VEHICLE 

'..’hen  I  began  this  study  effort,  the  Army  was  planning 
to  acquire  H9S 1  FISTVs  for  the  FIST  in  armor,  mechanized  and 
cavalry  organizations.  The  L9S 1  is  a  specially  designed  ve¬ 
hicle  providing  the  FIST  chief  with  several  "packages"  to  bet¬ 
ter  perform  his  fire  support  duties  compared  to  the  equipment 
he  now  has  in  his  K1 1 3»  The  FISTV  however,  as  mentioned  earlier 
is  of  the  Ml  13  family  and,  as  such,  the  problems  of  mobility  dif¬ 
ferential,  signature  and  maintenance  previously  discussed,  would 
be  present.  However,  in  the  last  few  months,  as  a  result  of 
FIST  FTDI  II,  and,  I  believe,  comments  from  the  field,  as  well 
as  CSSG  III,  the  Field  Artillery  School  and  TRADOO  commander 
have  decided  that  a  variant  of  the  Bradley  IFV  is  necessary  for 
the  FIST  vehicle  used  in  mechanized,  armor  and  cavalry  forces. 
Actions  have  been  undertaken  to  procur  these  vehicles.1-^  How¬ 
ever,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  vehicles  are  available 
and  issue  can  be  made.  In  the  interim,  the  Field  Artillery 
School  is  proceeding  with  the  acquisition  of  the  K98l  vehicles. 
These  vehicles  will  give  the  FIST  an  improved  capability  until 
the  Bradley  variants  become  available.  «Vhen  the  variants  do 


assisted  projectiles  (PAP).  The  range  achieved  with  standard 
projectiles  using  charge  8  is  eighteen  kilometers,  and  using 
charge  7  only  fifteen  kilometers.  Using  green  bag  propellant 
(a  maximum  of  charge  5)  the  maximum  range  is  less  than  ten  kilo¬ 
meters.  It  is  significant  that  a  basic  load  of  ammunition 
which  is  available  to  a  field  artillery  battalion  has  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  ammunitions,  to  include  propellants,  ",'ithin  a  type 
basic  load  one  will  find  some  PAP,  some  charge  8,  some  white 
bag  propellant  and  some  green  bag  propellant.  In  other  works, 
every  round  cannot  be  fired  using  longer  range  propellants,  nor 
are  there  sufficient  amounts  of  RAP  and  charge  8  to  fire  with¬ 
out  constraint.  It  also  means,  that  in  some  cases  only  targets 
of  lesser  ranges  are  all  that  can,  or  even  should,  be  taken  under 
fire.  All  of  these  longer  range  targets  which  we  now  have  the 
capability  to  detect  will  simply  have  to  be  prioritized  for 
field  artillery  attack  or  attacked  by  some  other  means.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  recent  experience  has  shown  that  those  field  ar¬ 
tillery  units  supporting  modernized  infantry  and  armor  forces 
have  generally  had  trouble  staying  closely  behind  these  forces, 

and  have  expended  higher  percentages  of  long  range  fires  than 

1  p 

previously  experienced.  The  ammunition  management  challenge 
to  insure  the  availability  of  the  proper  types  of  ammunition 
at  the  critical  time  is  significant  indeed. 


force.  Several  factors  have  contributed  to  this.  First,  and 
most  obvious, is  the  speed  of  the  modern  maneuver  units.  Se¬ 
cond,  doctrine  and  training  experience  have  taught  field  ar¬ 
tillery  commanders  when  to  move  and  where  to  position  their 
howitzers  relative  to  the  battlefield  situation  and  known  plans. 
These  proven  field  practices  and  learned  techniques  are  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  correct  anymore  because  of  the  greater  rate  of  ad¬ 
vance  capability  of  the  maneuver  forces  and  the  method  in 
which  these  fast  moving  forces  are  employed.  There  are  increased 
tendencies  of  maneuver  commanders  to  employ  these  forces  against 
deeper  objectives  or  to  move  them  greater  distances  to  strike 
enemy  penetrations.  Consequently,  their  supporting  field  ar¬ 
tillery  is  not  always  in  position,  simply  because  it  can  not 
move  those  great  distances  fast  enough.  The  maneuver  commander’s 
desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  mobility  nov;  possessed 
by  his  unit  has  put  at  risk  the  provision  of  adequate  force 
support  by  the  field  artillery. 

The  problem  of  long  range  fires  and  ammunition  manage¬ 
ment  are  logical  consequences  of  the  howitzer  units  being  outrun 
by  the  maneuver  forces.  This  speed  differential  has  made  it 
extremely  difficult  for  the  field  artillery  units  to  be  posi¬ 
tioned  close  iy*  behind  the  maneuver  forces.  This,  combined 
with  the  more  recent  emphasis  on  the  attack  of  targets  affect¬ 
ing  ■.•follow  on  forces,  and  counterfire  targets,  means  that  a 
large  amount  of  field  artillery  fires  are  going  to  be  long 
range  fires.  Although  the  ’;iO$A2  and  il  1 0 9 A3  howitzers  (those 
normally  found  in  direct  support  of  kl  and  VZ  units)  have  a. 
range  of  twenty  three  kilometers,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
this  is  a  maximum  range  and  is  achieveable  only  with  rocket 


his  override  capability  and  fight  the  vehicle.  This  allows  the 
FIST  chief  to  perform  his  fire  support  duties  while  the  vehicle 
ie  engaged  in  fighting.  However,  if  the  track  commander  were 
the  company  commander,  the  objection  was  that  he  should  not  be 
tied  down  fighting  the  vehicle  because  it  too  seriously  degraded 
'his  ability  to  command  and  control  his  company.  Finally,  in 
both  the  III  and  M2,  if  the  vehicle  were  in  a  good  fighting  posi¬ 
tion,  then  it  quite  likely  was  not  in  the  most  advantageous  posi 
tion  for  the  FIST  chief  to  perform  his  duties,  and  vice  versa. 

The  next  problem  to  be  discussed  is  that  of  main¬ 
tenance  for  the  FIST  vehicle.  On  a  battlefield  where  infantry 
and  armor  have  the  Ml  and  M2  the  Ml  13  or  FIST-/  I'Sj'o  1  will  be 
one  of  the  few  Ml  13  family  vehicles  which  must  be  supported  and 
maintained  by  the  maneuver  unit.  Furthermore,  the  FIST  vehicles 
like  some  of  the  other  .1113  family  vehicles  to  be  found  with  the 
maneuver  units  (e.g.  engineers),  are  not  organic  to  the  maneuver 
unit.  Consequently,  repair  parts  will  be  a  serious  problem. 
Furthermore,  trained  mechanics  to  work  on  these  vehicles  may 
indeed  be  a  rare  commodity. 


FLRIHG  SLEMFMTS 

Field  artillery  units  which  allow  themselves  to  get 
out  of  range  to  support  maneuver  units  are  considered  to  have 
committed  one  of  the  ’’unforgivable  sins"  of  the  field  artillery 
Yet,  with  the  arrival  of  the  Ml  and  M2  in  maneuver  units,  it  has 
become  much  more  common  for  field  artillery  units  to  find  them¬ 
selves  on  the  road  trying  to  close  the  distance  between  them¬ 
selves  and  the  maneuver  units  or  discovering  that  they  are  to¬ 
tally  out  of  position  to  provide  fire  support  to  the  maneuver 


exist  and  that  commanders'  failures  to  consider  these  problems 
in  their  planning  could  lead  to  disaster.  Without  these  ac¬ 
tions,  providing  proper  fire  support  and  insuring  development 
of  the ’ necessary  combat  power  to  win  the  battle  may  not  be 
possible. 
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"To  provide  the  FIST  the  ability  to  effect  con;;. and  and  control 
well  forward  in  the  battle  area  each  element  must  have  the  sa 
nobility  as  the  naneu.ver  force.'1 

G  Dale  A.  Vesser 


'This  Division  has  experimented  with  various  alternatives... 
we  need  tiie  FI3TV  mounted  on  the  1.2  chassis." 

;:G  Howard  3.  Crowell  Jr. 


'The  fielding  of  the  hi,  M2,  and  i.'3  will  further  exacerbate 
the  existing  nobility  differential." 

FG  Crosbie  S.  Saint 


"I  feel  strongly  that  the  ability  of  the  FIST  to  1  keep  up1 
with  the  task  force  will  play  a  very  decisive  role  in  our 
airland  battle  doctrine.  The  ability  to  'keep  up '  can  in¬ 
fluence  an  engagement  in  such  a  way  as  to  determine  victory 
or  defeat." 

LTG  L.  .Vetzel 
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